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ampler of Tonty's two authentic narratives, not to be confused with the 
spurious work ascribed to him; a memoir of Duluth in the Sioux coun- 
try, 1678-1682; and the letter of St. Cosme, describing his journey from 
Mackinac to the Arkansas, 1698-1699. 

All of the narratives thus brought together are elsewhere printed, 
but not all are readily available, nor are all English versions complete 
or trustworthy. The Tonty memoir, here given in full, should prove 
useful to students of a wider field than that to which this volume is 
specially devoted. So, too, we have Galinee in full, but without the 
map, which indeed has more value in relation to the Lower Lakes than 
for the western region. Dr. James H. Coyne's translation is used; 
his notes which accompanied the bilingual publication of Galinee by 
the Ontario Historical Society, are not used, as they relate chiefly to 
differences between the Margry and Verreau texts. For all of the 
journals, Miss Kellogg's abundant annotation is helpful. We wish she 
had added one more note, explaining Radisson's wonderful word, 
auxotacicac (p. 65). The clearly-penned introduction to each narrative 
not merely summarizes it, but informs the student of what printing it 
has already had, either in French or English, and makes plain the 
editor's choice of text. Not the least interesting feature of the work 
is a facsimile of a contemporary map drawn to illustrate Marquette's 
discoveries, here reproduced from the original in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. A portion of Franquelin's map of 1688 is also given. 
Few typographic slips are noted; even La Salle (Cavelier), recorded in 
more than one work as " Chevalier ", gets through safely here, with but 
one transformation into "Cavalier" (p. 164). 

The volume as a whole bespeaks scholarly care and regard for the 
needs of a large class of students to whom rare volumes or obscure 
texts may not be available ; and admirably presents the essential original 
material of the first half-century and more, from the first known advent 
of the white man in the pays d'en haut. 

An Old Frontier of France: the Niagara Region and Adjacent 
Lakes under French Control. By Frank H. Severance. In 
two volumes. (New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company. 1917. 
Pp. xvii, 436; xi, 485. $7.50.) 

In these two stout volumes Mr. Severance has told the story of the 
Niagara frontier from the days of the first white man who visited the 
region to the capture of Fort Niagara by Sir William Johnson in 1759. 
For Mr. Severance's purpose the Niagara frontier is more than the 
stretch of water connecting Ontario with the Upper Lakes; it includes 
the whole compass of Lake Ontario and the eastern end of Lake Erie. 
Frontenac and Oswego, Presqu' Isle and Venango, all come within the 
scope of his narrative. 

Strategically this was the most important section of the whole line 
of frontier. French, English, Iroquois, and the tribes of the Upper 
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Lakes and the Ohio were all vitally concerned with this all-important 
link in the line of communications between Montreal, Albany, and the 
Mohawk Valley on the one hand and the country north and south of 
the lakes on the other. How the French came to control it, and thereby 
checkmated the English, gained the trade and alliance of the western 
tribes, and made the Iroquois waver in their friendship for the English, 
the author has related in these volumes. 

No one is so well qualified as Mr. Severance to tell the story of this 
region. With its topography and later history he has long been familiar, 
and he has evidently spent years collecting material for this work, lay- 
ing under contribution manuscript sources in the archives of Paris, 
London, and Ottawa, contemporary newspapers and pamphlets and fa- 
miliar printed collections like the New York Colonial Documents. Few 
facts can have escaped his notice. 

The author has in his preface anticipated the chief criticisms which 
may be urged against his presentation of the mass of material thus col- 
lected. He has deliberately chosen to give the reader all the facts, 
however minute, and wherever possible he has allowed the principal 
actors to speak for themselves, with a minimum of personal comment 
and explanation. Where he does venture a conclusion, it is always 
based on unimpeachable documentary evidence. "Conjecture is not 
history", is his motto (I. 124). Mr. Severance has also chosen to 
make his book supplementary to existing narratives. To that end he 
has used unfamiliar sources in describing familiar episodes, and has 
treated in detail only events which occurred in the Niagara region, even 
where those events are only part of larger and more important opera- 
tions. The result is a work for the specialist and not for the general 
reader, one which will be found to disclose new facts and sources of 
information rather than to change fundamentally the reader's concep- 
tion of the character of the men and events under consideration. 

Within these self-imposed limitations the book is one of great value. 
Those who seek new light on the operations of the Albany traders will 
be disappointed, but will conclude that material bearing on that subject 
must indeed be scarce since Mr. Severance has not found more. But 
the historian who desires a detailed account of French activities on the 
Niagara frontier and of the English attempts, finally successful, to wrest 
it from French control, will find here a perfect mine of information. 
Nowhere else can so good an account be found of early naval opera- 
tions on Lake Ontario, and students of the frontier will be grateful for 
the careful identification of little-known French soldiers and officials 
who played some part in the history of this region. The very massing 
of details, together with the numerous quotations, often results in the 
creation of a vivid impression of men and events. 

Above all the narrative is concerned with the activities of the 
Joncaire family, who for half a century were the leading representatives 
of France in western New York. It was the elder Joncaire whose influ- 
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ence with the Senecas enabled the French to erect the fort at Niagara, 
and his sons, especially the younger, Chabert de Joncaire, kept French 
influence paramount in that region. The career of the latter will be 
found very instructive of the methods and difficulties of the frontier 
diplomats who upheld the power of France among the fickle Indian 
tribes. Whether he is wheedling a favor from some Indian tribe, or 
checkmating English intrigues, or peacefully conducting his establish- 
ment at Niagara, or, after the English conquest, standing trial at Paris 
for alleged complicity in the enormous frauds which disgraced the last 
days of the French regime, Chabert is always self-confident, always 
interesting. The temptation to quote his memoirs, so freely quoted by 
the author, would be irresistible did space permit. 

If we are ever to understand the obscure struggle which for nearly 
a century went on along the frontier between the English and French 
colonies, we must have more studies like this. Mr. Severance has done 
for the Niagara frontier what Mr. Hanna in his Wildnerness Trail did 
for the less-familiar Pennsylvania frontier. May there be other studies 
of the same sort. Certainly no student of the region and period can 
afford to remain unacquainted with what will probably long remain a 
definitive study of this " Old Frontier of France ". 

A. H. Buffinton. 

Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the United 
States, 1678-1702: the Beginnings of Texas and Pensacola. By 
William Edward Dunn, Instructor in Latin-American History 
in the University of Texas. [University of Texas Bulletins, no. 
1705, January 20, 1917, Studies in History, no. I.] (Austin, 
Texas : University of Texas. 19 17. Pp. 238.) 

To persons interested in the colonization of the lower Mississippi 
Valley Mr. Dunn's book will be most interesting reading. Until the 
appearance of the present volume the Spanish side of the story of set- 
tlement on the Gulf coast had not been told. Students of this period of 
the history of the United States have felt this omission and will wel- 
come this admirable narrative, so well worked out of a mass of new 
documentary material found by the author in the archives of Spain. 

In chapter I. the story is told of how " the unscrupulous ambitions of 
Louis XIV." on the Continent of Europe led the Spaniards to believe 
that the French king " merely awaited a favorable opportunity to extend 
his aggressions to the new world", and that he would seize upon the 
first chance "to wrest away the choicest portions of her colonial do- 
main". Not much interest was aroused in the matter until a definite 
scheme of conquest threatened Spain's claims to the Gulf region. Chapter 
II. contains an account of the receipt of the news in Mexico and Spain of 
the establishment of La Salle's colony on Espiritu Santo Bay. Chapter III. 
deals with the diplomatic activity of the Spaniards at the court of the 
Catholic James II. of England, where an attempt was made to get the 



